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En vain vous etalez une fcene charmante : 
Vos froids raifonnemens ne feront qu’attiedir. 
Borirav. 





Mr PHANTOM, 


S the Ghoft does not think the Drama below his notice, 1 venture 
to offer the following critical reflections on a compofition which 
has been univerfally admired. My ideas of Tragedy coincide fo perfeatly 
with yours, that I hope the following remarks upon Douglas may 
elucidate your reafoning. I deem it unneceflary to make an apology 
for attempting to weigh the merits of any piece. Similarly fituated 
with Dennis, my criticifm may be as little regarded as his animadver- 
fions on Cato were on their firft appearance. One of the firft critics of 
the prefent age, has, however, fanctioned them by his authority ; and 
why may I not hope that my remarks, if juft, fhall meet the affent of 
the judicious and unprejudiced, in fpite of the torrent of public opi- 
nion, which, as Dennis obferves, is too often impelled by prejudice ? 

Before we enter upon our remarks, it would be unfair not to profefs 
our refpe&t for Mr Home. The boldnefs of the attempt deferves our 
praife ; and although, in many refpects, we hold an opinion different 
from that generally entertained refpecting the merits of Douglas, we 
muft confefs, that it is more deferving the fuccefs it has met with, 
than moft modern Englifh Tragedies. Mr Home has the additional 
merit of daring the fanaticifm of his bigotted brethren. 

To examine a Dramatic compofition fairly, our inquiries are na- 
turally directed to three different objects. Firft, we determine whe- 
ther the ftory on which the play is founded, be proper to conftitute a 
regular plot. Next, we inquire into the execution, whether proper cha- 
racters have been chofen, and fuch a fucceffion of incidents contrived 
as to fuit them all, and anfwer the ends of the picee. The merits of the 
diGtion forms the laft confideration. 

You obferve, Mr Phantom, that the province of Tragedy is to ex- 
cite thofe paffions capable of firing the mind with enthufiafm, and fit- 
ting it for brilliant deeds. The juftice of this rule cannot be contro- 
verted, yet none is more generally neglected, of which the Tragedy be- 
fore us isa {trong inftance. The main {tory of Douglas, on which all inci- 
dents muft hang, is, in my conception, very uninterefting. A lady clan- 
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deftinely marries.one of a family inimical to hers ; thefufpicions of her 
father extract from her “ an oath equivocal, never to marry one of 
Douglas’ name ;” her hufband is killed; the infant fhe afterwards 
bears is loit, fuppofed to be drowned ; to {atisfy her father, fhe marries a 
Baron ; but her grief for the lofs of her firft love, and its fruits, continues 
undiminifhed, till fhe unexpectedly difcovers her fon, now grown to man- 
hood. In confequence of the intrigues of Glenalvon,. the young man is 
killed by the courtier, who himfelf falls in the attempt; the mether kills 
herfelf; and the hufband makes a refolution not to furvive. Now, Sir, 
what is there in this fable to excite great paflions? The only fentiment it 
can induce is pity. To fee enthufiaitic love between two perfons checked 
by family piques, to witnefs the cruelty of a father forcing his daughter to 
an odious marriage, is truly affe€ting, while the death of her hufband adds 
inore pathos to the ftory; and this of itfelf is a proper fubjeét for tender 
Tragedy ; it might excite in our minds, not only grief, but a noble de- 
termination to prote& virtue opprefled by cold tyranny ; but, unfortu- 
nately, when the difcovery of her fon forms the effence of the plot, all 
thefe ftriking incidents become infipid, committed to narration. The pa- 
thos muft be confined to the fcene of the agnition ; and, without the af- 
fiftance of epifode, it muft happen at the. beginning of the play. 

Lady Randolph is even not an object of pity. Her extreme grief 
for an event fo remote, is unnatural; but, however bitterly fhe may 
feel it, the philofophy of an‘unconcerned audience muft bear her 
misfortunes with great coolnefs. Again, were not her hopes extin- 
guifhed,. we might feel anxiety for the fate of her fon. I think, 
then, I am warranted to fay, that the fable as it ftands, however af- 
te&ting it might be to the vulgar in a ballad, is at beft but infipid 
in a Tragedy; and he, who has abilities to compofe the nobleft 
{pecies of Poem, does wrong to lavifh his genius upon fuch barren 
foil. When the main action is fo infignificant for a plot, what can 
we expect in the execution? an infipid collection of trifling inci- 
dents, and, to give it the colour of Tragedy, feveral murders at the 
couclufion. We feel little intereft for their death; one is a defpi- 
cable character ; of the other, we only know that he is the fon of 
Lady Randolph, and has behaved well in a fcuftie; while the death 
of Lady Randolph is a motive of ftill leis fympathy: befides, be- 
ing committed to the narration of an uninterefting perfon, we even 
forget the little intereft we had for her. Let us now proceed to 
examine, whether our reafoning is contradicted by the management 
of the plot. And the better to accomplifh this, we fhall anaiyfe the 
Play, fcene by fcene. 

The piece begins with a lamentation of Lady Randolph, for her 
hufband and brother, in which fhe invokes Douglas’s * departed 
ghoft” to anfwer her, “ from the chiding ftream, or groaning 
oak!” The diftance of time renders this fcene improbable ; and 
had the author not put into the mouth of Lady Randolph, that her 
hufband perifhed ‘“ on this fatal day,” this effufion of grief would 
be intolerable. Such a contrivance, however, is too feeble. A 
Tragic Author fhould not truft to four words, which may efcape 
an audience, to render a difcourfe confiftent. Lord Randolph en- 
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ters, and a. detailed coriverfation takes place between them, 
where Lady Randolph, in defiance of all propriety, gives her 
hufband a full account of their marriage, and other circumftances 
connected with it, evidently to acquaint the audience with thefe 
tranfactions. This is beneath a judicious author ; the caufe of her 
cold behaviour was well known to her hufband. But, perhaps, 1: 
was the daily matrimonial tete.atete. The reft of the converfation 
is equally mean and frivolous; he remonftrates, fhe replies; and 
the {cene concludes with his informing her, very minutely, of the 
Danifh invafion. This calms the grief ef the Lady; the delivers a fer- 
mon on war, which, though not altogether vord of beauty, tends only 
to divert the audience from the main action, and even Lord Randolph 
is glad to get quit of it, at the expence of a compliment’ on his 
wife’s melody. This war, although intended as an epifode, takes up 
fo much of the Tragedy, and of the reflections of the principal per- 
fonages, that it would be well if Lady Randolph would inform us, 
whether we are to feel moft for Douglas or the War, fince the one 
is fo diftind from the other. 

Next enters Anna, an infignificant waiting woman, who comes 
for no other purpofe than to give the author fome pretence to 
inake Lady Randolph proceed in her tale. I never could put up 
with this kind of confidents either in life or upon the flage, who 
goffip fo much, and intereft us fo little. Anna is not very unlike 
the prompter ; the one gives the actors words, the other begs them 
to tell a ftory. It is rather extraordinary, that Lady Randolph 
fhould not have made her old confident, fooner “ the inftru@ed 
partner of her woe.” She does it now with the appearance of fatis- 
tying her waiting woman’s curiofity, but no doubt to gratify the 
audience with the minute tale of woe of ‘her clandeftine marriage, 
and other fubfequent events, particularly the lofs of her fon, in 
order to introduce him to the audience., Before fhe. concludes, 
‘“‘ Glenalvon comes,” and drives away the Lady, who it:feems has 
fome good reafon to fhun him, which fhe promifes to report to 
Anna, at a future opportunity, After fome filly prattling with 
Anna, Glenalvon treats us with a foliloquy; an expedient the 
author has often recourfe to, to impart to the audience what the 
poverty of his genius finds no other way of difclofing. He is not 
aware of the impropriety of breaking the action, or of putting any 
fentiments in a foliloquy, except thofe reflections which a perfon 
naturally makes to himfelf. . 

Act Second.—We fhould deferve the public contempt, did we not 
acknowledge the beauties of the whole firft {cene. The fpeech of 
Norval is highly poetical and interefting, and by far the beft in the 
Tragedy. Scene fecond preduces another pleafing -converfation 
with Anna. Here we obferve a fondne({s in Lady Randolph for 
young Norval altogether inconfiftent. Matilda is determined to 
make his fortune. Yet it is not gratitude for the deliverer of a 
hufband fhe hates; it preceeds froma magical attachment, on a’ 
fuppofition that her fon might have “ pair’d with him in features’ 
and in fhape ;” it was indeed, ‘a fpark from fancy” that “ kindled 
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her fondnefs for this young ftranger,” and “ found” fuel for her 
life confuming forrow.” Glenalvon enters, in apparent diftrefs, 
for his Lord; Matilda reprimands him feverely for his attempts a- 
gainft her virtue, and the fcene ends with love’s apology. Mr Home 
introduces this frivolous paffion, it would appear, only the better to 
compajs the death of Douglas, which feems to be the chief object of 
the play. In fcene third we have another foliloquy from Glenal- 
von, much worfe than the former; in which, with a peculiar conde- 
fcenfion, he informs us of his crimes. This foliloquy is foilowed by 
one from Anna, probably to fhew the author’s verfatility, and his 
profeflional excellence in compofing prayers. 

Old Norval is now brought prifoner, and difclofes to Lady Ran- 
dolph who young Norval is. This fcene, Mr Gray obferves, ftruck 
him with fuch admiration as to make him forgetful of the in- 
finite defeéts of the piece. I cannot fay it affeéted me in a 
like manner. There is nothing material in the narrative, till he 
informs us how he got his riches. He fays, “‘ within the cradle 
where the infant lay, was ftow’d a mighty ftore of gold and jewels.” 
How they came there, I wifh Mr Home had informed us. Little as 
I am verfed in ancient Scotch hiftory, I fufpeét, that cradles were 
not generally the garde meuble; and 1 am rather furprifed how the 
wife of Douglas, who was only a “ younger brother,” fhould at 
the time of the Danifh invafion have fo many jewels to fpare. 
It feems alfo a little obfcure, how the nurfe, inftead of carry- 
ing the child in her. arms, rather chofe to lug along a bulky 
cradle. But the cradle is no doubt introduced into the piece, to 
fave both the child and the jewels. It was fortunate the immenfe 
weight of the “ the mighty Rote” did not fink the bafket. But it 
was, perhaps, natural for Mr Home to introduce into his Drama, 
the poetical and eventful difcovery of Mofes. 

But the whole ftory is far-fetched and ridiculous, as is alfo old 
Norval’s fudden checks of confcience, for the purpofe of bringing 
him and his fuppofed fon moft unnaturally into the fituations in 
which we fee them. And Lady Randolph, except at the firft moment 
of difcovery, fhews no tranfport, but enters into a cold difquifition 
with the old man, and feemingly forgets her fon, in ‘“ the her- 
mitage among the cliffs of Carron.” In the courfe of this fcene, 
the expreffes herfelf thus: “ O fovereign mercy! ’twas my child I 
faw, no wonder Anna that my bofom burn’d.” The improbability 
of this reflection is fo great, that no man of common fenfe can 
fuffer it; even the author was confcious of this, for he makes her 
fay of Douglas in fcene third, “‘ Nor did he owe to any likenefs, 
my fo fudden favour.” ‘This conceflion of Mr Home’s Lady Ran- 
dolph is ftronger than any thing, I might fay, to prove that her 
favour, fuppofed to arife from an intuitive feeling, is highly unna- 
tural. 

Scene Third opens with Lady Randolph and her appendix. Af- 
ter fome converfation about the means to preferve her decorum, 
they are interrupted by their evil fpirit Glenalvon. He delivers a 
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difcourfe on the landing of the Danes, the geography of Eait Lo- 
thian, the advantages and difadvantages of. the ground to infantry 
and cavalry; and, in fhort, a fpeech as  predidtive of Mr Home’s fu- 
ture condition, as the many prayers, and allufions to religion, mark- 
ed his then fituation. The -Lady, after fhewing. the neceflity of 
“‘ the weftern army’s march to-join- the warlike troops that guard 
Edina’s towers !” defcants upon the “ many mothers (that) fhall. be- 

wail their fons, the many widows weep their hufbands flain, the 
dames of Denmark ; ’? and Glenalvon, after fatisfying her Ladyfhip 
of his determination to become virtuous, is left to a third foliloquy ; 
in which, after a piows Amen to her moral difcourfe, he delivers 

his obfervations to the audience ; and, it muft be erkacn edged, 

they are more adapted to foliloquy, than any of the many folilo- 
quies he makes. 

Ac Fourth gives us another matrimonial converfation between 
Lord and Lady Randolph, upon the Dani/b invafion ; which, by the 
way, would be as proper a name for the play as Douglas. The mi- 
nute epifode of the follower of Godfredo, however amufing to 
Matilda, is brought into the piece, for no other purpofe than to 
make young Norval’s amazing tactical knowledge appear confiftent ; 
and to introduce ballad tales, or, as Bayes more happily exprefies it, 
“to bring in good things :” and the dialogue concludes with a fpe- 
cimen of the author’s fcholaftic learning, put in the mouth of the 
military Baron. The remainder of the fcene is occupied by the 
epifode of John of Lorn, or his fon, and a panegyric on the 
heroes of the ancient world, alfo delivered by the learned Lord. 

Now, Lady Randolph, after a long inactivity, comes to relieve the 
others, and go through the remainder of her uninterefting part; 
fhe coldly informs Norval that he is Douglas: - Thus, as the author, 
by early introducing the agnition, left the audience without anxiety, 
he has reduced his characters to an equal degree of apathy: The 
words. of. Norval are unimpreflive ; and Lady Randolph’s defcrip- 
tion of the eyes of her firft hufband, “ fometimes like the eagle’s, yet 
fometimes like the dove’s!” and her obfervations upon her own 
“ beauty once admired,” are not calculated to excite paffion. Af- 
ter a confultation between the Lady and her fon, on the means 
“ fhe purpofes to redrefs his wrongs,” and put him in poffeflion of 
‘¢ wide domains, which now Lord Randolph as her hufband holds,” 
fhe finifhes with a foliloquial prayer for her fon, to “ fet him on 
high, like his forefathers, that he may fhine the ftar and glory of 
his native land.” 

Matilda retires to give room to Randolph and his kinfman.— 
We now find that Glenalvon has perfuaded his filly Lord, that fhe 
is enamoured of Douglas. They luckily find on the ground: the 
card fhe had given him; they fee Douglas coming, and Glenaivon 
offers to prove the mutual pafflion, by the youth’s proud demeanour, 
which, although Randolph obferves, “‘ is fhrewdly thought,” feems 
to me.rather far fetched. In this fcene Norval fhews himfelf not 
“ rude in fpeech ;” but, in compliment, I fuppofe, to Glenalvon’s fa- 
gacity, he difplays a degree of fublimity, that he could hardly have 
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acquired even from the lectures of the veteran crafader: he ap- 


proaches to the dignity of Homer— 


“ The fetting fun, 
“ With yellow radiance lighten’d all the vale, 
“ And as the warriors mov’d, each polifh’d helm, 
“ Corflet or fpear, glanc’d back his gilded beams ; 
“ The hill they climb’d, and halting at its top, 
“ Of more than mortal fize, tow’ring they feem’d, 
“ An hoft angelic, clad in burning arms !” 

And here, though rather out of its place, I cannot help contratt- 
ing this {peech of “‘ the fhepherd Norval,” with a foliloquy of Egiftho, 
the diicovered ten in the Merope of Maffei, a Tragedy, which, not- 
withftanding many defects, has very ftriking beauties; and I pitch 


upon this play, becaufe Mr Home feems to have had it in view in his. 


Douglas.—-Hear Egiftho : 


“ Che viver dolce in folitaria parte, 
“ Godendo in pace il puro aperto cielo, 
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‘ Che dalei fonni al fuffurrar del vento, 
“ FE qual piaccr forger col giorno, e tutte 
* Con lieta caccia affaticar le felve, 

‘ Poi ritornando nel partir del Sole, 

“ A i genitor, che ti fi fanne incontra, 
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i tbs: ated kis Folle configho 
“ Fu ben il mio, che tanto ben lafciai.” &c. 


* 


Here are no high-flown expreffions ; nothing beyond the fimpli- 
city ofa fhepherd. To return from this digreflion, 

Ac Fifth begins with another foliloquy of Douglas, a pretty 
piece of poetry, but greatly too figurative from him, and as far a- 
bove paftoral fimplicity, as his fpeech juft quoted which wou! 
perhaps have been a more proper paflage to contraft with the 
above lines of Maffei. Old Norval comes from. his lurking 
place, where, againft the exprefs orders of Matilda, he had re- 
mained expofed to danger; and, in defiance of all probability, 
difclofes the fecret converfation of Randolph and Glenalvon; 
but this, as Bayes obferves, is ‘‘ for the better carrying on the 

lot.” He retires, and Douglas, again left behind, delivers a bomba- 
{tic foliloquy. But, lo! his mother hears him. I have underttood, 
that foliloquies in general were to be heard only by the ay- 
dience; they are neceflary expedients to acquaint us, with the 
mind of the perfonage. Mr Home, however, has viewed them in the 
light of addrefles, which may perhaps be a fubftitute for the an- 


cient Chorus, and a reafon for the eleven foliloquies in this Drama, 
In 
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In the remainder of the play, the author difpatches his charac- 


ters. There may be good reafon for the murder of Glenalvon,, 


‘becaufe Mr Home did not know what to make of him. But why 
Douglas and his mother fhould fhare the fame fate, we are at a lois 
to determine. Whether old Norval rifes again, does not appear. 
Randolph we may fuppofe, falls in battle; and Anna, the gentle 
Anna, “ is left alone, the laft of all the race.” I remember, one 
other Tragedy called The Prince of Tunis, likewife written by a living 
poet, in which, on the firft night of reprefentation, every character 
of any confequence, fella victim to the author's Tragic rage. 
Having gone through the fcenes of this play, we may afk ta what 
it owes its diftinguifhed fuccefs. It is, I conceive, to the merits ot 
the performers. Some poetical fpeeches, and particular fituations, 
afford firft-rate players opportunities to give intereft to feveral paf- 
fages in the Tragedy; it is not Douglas, or Lady Randolph we ad- 
mire, it is a Digges, a Crawford, or a Siddons; and we never per- 
ufe it afterwards, but with a prepofleffion of their excellencies. If 
an impartial criticifm removes part of that delufion, I truft my 
reflections will not be deemed altogether unjuft. In a future let- 


ter, I intend to examine the diction of this play. 
SCALIGERUS. 


I deem the foregoing critique fa candid, that I truft the Public 
will not be offended at it, or throw it by, without reading it. If the 
Tragedy has tranfcendent merit, it will bear the teft of criticifm, 
and I fhall be happy to infert any judicious animadverfions on this 


fubject. 


Mr PHANTOM, 
SIR, 

I was much pleafed when the late alliance was entered into be- 
tween this country and Ruffia, as I was informed, that it contain- 
ed a fecret article, of which Great Britain will foon find the be- 
nefit. The ravages of war muft give pain to eyery feeling mind. 
If, therefore, a device can be fallen upon to prevent the lofs of our 
foldiers in battle, war will become only a paftime; or, if fuch 
ufeful difcovery is confined to our fide, we, being thus rendered ip- 
vincible, need not be afraid that any enemy will yenture to Qp- 
pofe us. This, Sir, you muft well know, is done by the fecret ar- 
ticle in the Ruffian treaty alluded to; which flipulates, that the 
jemprefs fhall, during the continuance of the war, fupply his Ma- 
Efty with fuch a quantity as may he neceflary, of the celebrated 
Riga Balfam. 

The virtues of this excellent medicine are many; but I only ex- 
tract what is immediately to the purpofe, from an advertifement 
which appeared in the Newfpapers feme time ago, publifhed by a 
gentlem n who had been fortunate enough to procure a quantity 
of it in Ruffia. 
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“ Tt recommends itfelf for a fhot, ftab, or cut wound; lint 
| ‘“ moiftened with the balfam, put into the wound, will ftop the 
“ bleeding, take away all pain, and prevent bad confequences. 
‘ It cures the moft dangerous head-wounds in five or fix days. 
« The trial of the above balfam is this.—Take a hen or a ram ; 
“ drive a nail through its fcull, brains, and tongue ; then, pour fome 
“ of it into the wound: it will directly ftop the blood, and cure the 
“ wound, in eight or nine minutes, and the creature will eat as 
‘* before 


« N. B. So eftablifhed and celebrated is the character of this bal- 
“fam, that a great quantity of it followed the Ruffian camp, 
“ during their laft war with the Turks, and fpeedily reftored the 
‘“¢ wounded to their legs again. Its character is alfo well known, 
“ and it has long been efteemed, in all the fea ports in Britain, 
“ that have particular intercourfe with Ruffia.” 


After this, it would be an infult both on you, and your readers, 
to enlarge on the benefits arifing from a proper fupply of this inva- 
i luable medicine to the army and navy. 





Iam, 
Mr Phantom; 
Your moft obedient fervant., - 


Homo. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





My Readers will fee I have ufed the privilege claimed in my Profpectus, of occafion- 
ally giving a double Number, when the fubject admitted not of interruption.~ No. XI. 
therefore, of THe GuosT, will not appear till next Wednefday, when I hall prefent the 
Public with a fecond letter from the Marquis.—The perfonai effufions of Sutor ultra cre- 
| pidam, thew his ingenuity ; but I truft I ftand not in need of them againft the impo- 
tence of Envy. 

I have at prefent fo many papers, as well from the Club, as from Correfpondents, that 
my only difficulty is, which to infert firft, to pleafe the Public ; and as I do not chufe to 
publifh Ghofts extraordinary, I beg my Readers, to fend (poft paid) notes of the fub- 
jects they defire to fee firft difcuffed; and I fhall, as far as poffible, gratify the wifhes 
of the majority, 








: Sold by G. Mupre anp Sow, South Bridge, Edinburgh ; who receive Communica- 
tions for this Paper, poft paid, and addrefled to Mr Phantom.——The Guost may 
alfo be had of Camzron anv Murnocu, Glafgow, and of S. Murray, Ruffel Court, 
London. 
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